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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By THERON FREESE, A.M. 
Graduate Student in Economics and Sociology, University of Southern California 


For years, certain educators have predicted that sociology 
would eventually work its way downward into the secondary 
schools. Here and there the subject has been introduced, but an 
examination of the available sources of information shows that little 
is known about the extent to which high schools are offering courses 
in elementary sociology and social problems. So far as the writer 
has been able to learn, no monograph upon the subject has previ- 
ously been published. 

For the purpose of collecting data and of presenting a discus- 
sion of the subject that might be of practical value to teachers and 
principals, the writer has for several months been investigating the 
teaching of sociology and social problems courses in the high 
schools. To cover the field broadly there was sent to each state 
department of education a circular letter accompanied by a set 
of questions designed to secure information regarding social prob- 
lems courses in the secondary schools of the state as a whole. To 
collect detailed information about courses actually introduced and 
to secure opinions of school men not offering courses in sociology, 
a similar letter and an elaborate questionnaire were addressed to 
high school principals in various parts of the country.’ 


Reports of state school officials.— Replies to the questions sent 
to the state departments of education were received from forty 
states and the District of Columbia. Many replies show keen in- 
terest in the subject of the inquiry; some were accompanied by 





‘The terms “sociology” and “social problems” as used in this paper 
do not denote sociology in the sense in which Comte employed the word, 
nor the principles of sociology as taught in colleges and universities, - 
but rather, a simplified treatment of such topics as the family, immigra- 
tion, and labor problems. This discussion deals nearly altogether with 
advanced courses given in the third and fourth years of the high school; 
hence, the new courses in “community civics,” where offered in the first 
year, are excluded, although they have been called an elementary soci- 
ology. Similarly, sociology taught in the junior colleges falls outside the - 
scope of the present inquiry. 
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bulletins and pamphlets bearing more or less directly upon the 
topic. 

Definite teaching of sociology is reported in West Virginia, 
Texas, Minnesota, South Dakota, Idaho, Utah, and California. In 
Oklahoma, it is taught in normal training courses in a few high 
schools. Replies indicate very few courses in Maine, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri. Other informa 
tion received by the writer leads to the conclusion that the courses 
given in Maine and Tennessee are in community civics. Com. 
munity civics is taught in Massachusetts, New Jersey, California, 
and other states. The officials replying from Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Alabama, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa have no data. It was reported that there are no courses in 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, and Arizona. Oregon 
merely sent a copy of the state high school course of study, in which 
sociology is not listed. From Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Arkansas, Colorado, Nevada, and New Mexico no 
answers were received. 

Commercial law, economies, civics, community civics, industrial 
history, and governmental and industrial problems are taught in 
many states, but these social sciences do not fall within the scope 
of our inquiry.’ 

Nearly all the high school courses in sociology have been in- 
troduced within the past five years, the chief reason for their in- 
troduction being that teachers and school officials see in the sub- 
ject an effective means of giving social and civic training. 

At least eighteen state departments encourage the introduction 
of sociology or social problems. Others encourage ‘‘the socializing 
subjects’’; several take a neutral attitude; one state discourages it 
by not putting the subject into the state course of study. In a few 
cases the persons replying may: have had in mind the general group 
of social sciences and may have been expressing personal rather 
than official opinions; yet it is significant that an overwhelming 
majority of those who committed themselves are favorable in their 
attitude. Though the Southern States seem most apathetic, the 
interest in the movement is not confined to any one section of the 
country.” 


‘Many answers are indefinite, and several reports of no courses are 
contradicted by replies from high schools. A few letters indicate lack of 
interest; others show interest but want of data; several are evasive, and 
some would seem to be sheer guesses. With the present rapid develop 
ment of secondary courses of study, it is not surprising that state super- 
visors cannot know all that is being done in the high schools. 

*In West Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Idaho, Utah, and California college entrance credit is 
granted for sociology, though conditionally in several states; in North 
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Reports of high school principals.—First-hand information 
regarding secondary courses in sociology or social problems was 
secured by sending out 155 copies of a questionnaire addressed to 
high school principals. Many were mailed to schools which were 
known to the writer to offer social problems; others were sent at 
random. From 110 schools, or seventy-one per cent of those ad- 
dressed, replies were received. Eleven were from the Northeastern 
States; six from Southern States; thirty from Central States; six- 
ty-three from the West. 

Of the 110 persons who replied, thirty-nine report courses 
which the writer has classified as social problems courses. Three 
are in the Northeastern States; two are in the South; eight in the 
Central section; twenty-six in the West. In California alone 
twenty courses were found. 

Of the thirty-nine courses discovered, thirteen are designated 
as sociology ; seven as social problems; two as social economics; two 
as rural sociology ; one each as social science, economics and social 
problems, economic and social problems, ‘‘ with economies,’’ econom- 
ies and civies, sociology nine weeks out of a year of economics, 
applied sociology, socialized civics, laboratory course in civics, com- 
munity civics (a fourth year course), civic problems, democracy, 
government, and ethics of citizenship. It was a difficult matter to 
classify certain courses. Content and aim, as far as could be 
judged, and the high school year in which the course is offered 
were the criteria used in classifying. Civics and economics of the 
usual type were rejected. If the writer has erred in including cer- 
tain courses, possibly he has erred as often in rejecting others. 

The oldest course reported, the social problems course given 
in the Austin (Texas) High School, has been offered for ‘‘about 
eight years.’’ The courses in the Hammond (Indiana) High School 
and in the preparatory school of the University of Utah have been 
given for six years. As nearly as can be ascertained, one course 
has been offered for eight years; two for six years; one for four 
and one-half years; four for four years; three for three years; 
eleven for two years; ten for one year. 

As to the length of these courses, twenty-eight extend through 
one semester; ten run for a year; one is allotted nine weeks out of 
a year’s work in economics. Of those extending throughout the 
year, two are given but once a week. 

Of the thirty-nine courses, twenty-nine are placed in the fourth 
year of the high school; two, in the third year; six, in the third 
and fourth; one, in all four years; the others seem to be in the 
third and fourth years. 





Carolina, Maine, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, recognition is not yet 
siven, but probably it will be; the District of Columbia reports a tendency 
— eredit; Minnesota and Illinois state that credit has not been 
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Eight courses are required ; twenty-nine are elective. 

Prerequisites vary from none to several years of history. Four. 
teen replies state that there are no prerequisites; four require 
junior standing of the pupil who wishes to enter the class; three, 
senior standing. Subjects mentioned by others vary from civies 
or economics alone to three years of history. All the subjects men- 
tioned belong to the social science group. 

In general the aims center about socializing the student, devel- 
oping better citizenship, giving a knowledge of and creating an 
interest in social problems, and arousing to civie action.’ A fuller 
discussion of aims will be given later. 

Eleven schools report the use of the textbook method; seven, 
the syllabus method. Many feel that no text is satisfactory. Sev- 
eral government and economies texts are studied. Of the texts actu- 
ally in use, Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems is 
mentioned nine times; Towne’s Social Problems eight times; Near- 
ing’s Social Adjustment five times; Burch and Nearing’s Elements 
of Economics three times; Garner’s Government in the United 
States twice; the following once each: Gillette’s Constructive Rural 
Sociology, Cubberly’s Rural Life and Education, Carver’s Sociol- 
ogy and Social Progress (by the teacher), Moore’s Industrial His- 
tory of the United States, Bullock’s Elements of Economics, and 
Clodd’s Childhood of the World. In certain instances the book 
named is used to supplement the regular text. 

Periodicals are used freely in teaching social problems. In the 
reports the Survey is named fifteen times; the Independent, eight 
tims; the Literary Digest, seven times; the Outlook, six times; the 
Review of Reviews, three times; the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, the World’s Work, the American Journal of Sociology, twice 
each; the North American Review, the Educational Review, the 
Forum, Current History, and the New Republic, once each. The 
Country Gentleman and the Progressive Farmer are used in a class 
in rural sociology. 

Of those teachers and principals who reported no courses but 
indicated their attitudes toward the advisability of offering social 


‘College entrance credit for high school sociology, according to the 
replies, is granted by the University of California, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, University of Southern California, University of Idaho, all in 
Utah, all in the Central West, all in Minnesota, all in the Northwestern 
Association, and all state institutions in West Virginia. The probability 
is that many of these institutions extend entrance credit only to particular 
courses which meet standards laid down by the institutions. Several prin- 
cipals feel that the introduction of the subject should not be conditioned 
upon recognition by the colleges. “We do not know nor do we care,” 
writes one; “we are not teaching primarily to fit for college, but for life.” 
Of those who do not offer the subject but who expressed opinions, twenty- 
seven say that college entrance credit should be granted; three think not; 
one, not unless the course runs for thirty-six weeks; another would not 
recommend it as preparation for college. 
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problems in the high schools, only eight are decidedly unfavorable. 
Four are doubtful; sixteen give no indication of their attitude; 
thirty-five are favorably inclined. Several principals expect to in- 
troduce such courses in the future. 

Thirty-two think that a course in social problems is as import- 
ant in country as in city high schools; two, nearly so; three say 
‘“No.’’ The chief reasons given for affirmative answers are that 
country people move to the city, and that country and city popu- 
lations are continually mingling.’ 


The main points for consideration —1. The growing import- 
ance of the subject. Two marked tendencies in human society are 
forcing educators to recognize the importance of the social sciences. 
The first tendency is toward greater social complexity with a cor- 
responding increase in the number of difficult social problems. The 
second tendency is toward democracy in government, industry, and 
social relations. 

Probably never before have so many critical social problems 
ealled for solution. But while social progress thus becomes more 
difficult and complex, growing democracy in government is placing 
political responsibility directly into the hands of those who would 
seem least fitted to bear it. The common people are repudiating 
autocracy, no matter how benevolent and efficient. Having taken 
over political control, the commonalty must solve their own prob- 
lems. The direct primary, the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall are putting large responsibility upon the common voters, 
and the suffrage is rapidly being extended to women. 

Most educators will agree with Mr. E. R. Edwards, State High 
School Inspector for North Dakota, when he says: ‘‘I think that 
the social group of studies is the best preparation [for citizen- 
ship].’’ 


‘The replies to the questionnaire show that thirty-nine courses are 
offered in fifteen different states; namely, Massachusetts, New York, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and California. In Minnesota, Superin- 
tendent John Munroe of Faribault, Superintendent N. Robert Ringdahl of 
Rush City, and others, have recently been making a survey of social sci- 
ence teaching in the schools of the state, covering American history, civics, 
citizenship, economics, hygiene and sanitation, and sociology. Twenty-five 
out of 140 high schools replying offer sociology; five graded schools also 
teach it, according to Superintendent Ringdahl. Reports received by the 
writer from state school officials show that a number of high schools in 
Oklahoma and other states, about half of those in South Dakota, six or 
eight in Utah, and twenty per cent of those in Idaho offer sociology or 
social problems. Random inquiries have shown courses in states whose 
departments of education reported none. 

If to the thirty-nine courses found by the writer we add twenty-three 
others in Minnesota and six others in Utah (subtracting from the number 
reported in those states the Minnesota and Utah schools included in the 
thirty-nine), we have at least sixty-eight high school courses in sociology 
of whose existence we may be certain. 
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The social sciences usually taught in the high school include 
history, political science, and economies. History gives the benefit 
of the past experience of the race; political science explains how 
men co-operate in government; economics discusses those social 
activities by which men get and use wealth. 

But social problems are not due alone to ignorance of political 
and economic laws; many should be laid at the door of selfishness, 
indifference, crookedness, and intolerance. These faults may be 
largely overcome by developing in our youth ‘‘the social point of 
view,’’ which Professor E. S. Bogardus has defined as ‘‘the attitude 
of giving equal consideration to all sides of a social problem,’’ and 
‘*the considering of every question from the standpoint of society.” 
When the business man is trained to look from the standpoint of 
the laborer, the politician from the standpoint of his constituents, 
etc., then will many social problems be solved. 


2. Shall sociology be taught in separate. cgurses, or through 
history, government, and economics? The Saket studies are at last 
receiving a tardy recognition by high school administrators, and 
there is now a strong movement to reorganize the entire secondary 
program about English, history, government, economies, and soci- 
ology. Principal J. B. Lillard of Gardena (California) Agricul- 
tural High School believes that the curriculum ‘‘will soon be or- 
ganized about a ccre of constants consisting of the vernacular and 
the social studies.’’ The attitude of Minnesota schoolmen is in- 
dicated in the following statement by Superintendent John Munroe 
of Faribault: ‘‘My opinion is that the social sciences will be the 
backbone of the high school curriculum within ten years. Our state 
is drifting that way rapidly.”’ 

In spite of this strong movement for the socialization of see- 
ondary education, many educators will not concede that the high 
school should add to its expanding program of studies a separate 
course in sociology or social problems; they would merely teach 
history, government, and economics from a social point of view. 

Professor J. M. Gillette has given three reasons why sociology 
has been slow to make its way into the high schools. First, sociol- 
ogy is a young science; second, high school teachers have not been 
prepared to teach it; third, the subject is usually regarded as too 
difficult for high school pupils.’ 

It is held by some that sociology is not yet well established as 
a science; that it deals too much with hazy generalizations. To the 
writer this objection seems to be based upon a misconception of the 
word ‘‘science’’ as it is applied to the social sciences. Few persons 
pretend that history, economics, and sociology are exact sciences 





Introduction to Sociology, Chapter XVI. 
“Sociology as a high school subject,” Educational Review, XLV, 
256-259. 
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as are mathematics or physics, but they are scientific in spirit and 
method. Surely, with the vast amount of sociological data now 
being gathered and studied, sociology has as much claim to be called 
a science as has history. Are we not as certain that poverty and 
crime are real as we are that Rome was founded in 754 B.C., or 
that Leonidas and his three hundred fought at Thermopylae? With 
the wide acceptance of sociology in the great universities, this ob- 
jection is losing its force. 

The lack of teachers trained to handle social problems courses 
has been a serious obstacle, but with the present rapid introduction 
of the subject into the normal schools, colleges, and universities this 
difficulty is being overcome. 

The objection that the subject is beyond the capacity of high 
school pupils might be a valid one if we advocated the teaching 
of it as a ‘‘science of society.’’ The course here discussed is an 
adapted study of concrete social problems and proposed remedies. 
It is not claimed that the profitable teaching of such a course is 
easy. Superintendent F. J. Sperry, Mankato, Minnesota, writes 
that the chief difficulty is to adapt the work to the limited experi- 
ence of the children, yet he says after four years’ experience with 
it, ‘‘I firmly believe the course, if handled well, can be made one 
of the most valuable in the school.’’ As Professor Gillette points 
out, sociology is not more difficult or abstract than many things 
already taught in high schools, such as theories of rent in economics 
or the Mendelian law in biology." 

In the opinion of Doctor R. D. Hunt,? it is more important to 
have the teacher of history, government and economies socially 
minded than to have formal courses in social problems taught by 
teachers who have not the social attitude. There is danger in such 
courses of superficial delving into current affairs and evils, with 
sentimentality rather than sound scholarship as the result. 
“Henee,’’ he says, ‘‘while I am in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment for the socialization of high school teaching, even to the extent 
of a judicious introduction of courses in social problems, I would 
hesitate to advise the wholesale introduction of formal courses in 
sociology at the present time.’’ 

The writer agrees that high schools should not launch out into 
this new field unadvisedly. However, according to the opinions of 
high school men as brought out by the questionnaire, the work ac- 
complished by such a course would be more certain to be done, 
better organized, more effective in developing the social mind, and 
more certain in arousing to civic action, than if it is left to be 
done through other subjects. 





“Sociology as a high school subject,” Educational Review, XLV, 260. 


, ae of the Department of Economics, University of Southern Cali- 
ornia. 
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3. In what high school year should the course be placed? 
Should it be required or elective? The general belief is that high 
school pupils are not mature enough to profit by the study of social 
problems until they have reached the fourth, or at least the third, 
year. 

How is room to be made for social problems? Most of our 
large high schools follow the social science program recommended 
in 1889 by the famous Committee of Seven of the American His- 
torical Association : 











First year........ Ancient History 
Second year Medieval and Modern History 
Third year ; English History 
| EEC American History and Civics 


While the adoption of this program was a great step in ad- 
vance, it provided inadequate time for the teaching of government 
and left no room for economies and sociology. There is a tendency 
at present to drop English history as a separate course from the 
high school and place American history in the third year, thus 
leaving the fourth year open for civics and sociology, or economics 
and sociology. The following program, used by Miss Anna Stewart’ 
at Los Angeles High School, is in line with this tendency: 





First year Ancient History 
| ESSE Medieval and Modern History 
Third year... seadaadcsamamiaeds A ..American History 
Fourth year... wiesiednil __Civies (first term) 





Social Problems (second term) 


Professor Tully C. Knoles? prefers to see the usual history 
courses retained, but taught with emphasis upon their economic 
and social aspects; however, he concedes that it might be desirable 
to offer civics and social science in the fourth year if preceded by 
European history in the second year and American history in the 
third. 

Theoretically, sociology is so essential for the carrying out of 
the fundamental purpose of the publie school that it ought to be 
required ; actually, it seems best to make it elective in most schools 
for the present. 


4. Aims—Methods—The Teacher. The most obvious aims of 
such a social problems course are preparation for social science 
study in college and preparation for civie and social duties. The 
high school is clearly not the place to train for special social work, 
though a few pupils may well find here the inspiration for a future 


‘Head of the Department of History, Los Angeles High School; author 
of Stewart’s Social Problems: Outlines and References. 


*Head of the Department of History, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 
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career in social service. 

Doctor Bogardus looks upon preparation for college study of 
seiology as a secondary aim, but speaking from his experience as 
auniversity professor, he says, ‘‘I have noted that the student who 
has had some high school training in the social sciences, does better 
work in college sociology. He gets the social point of view quicker 
and is ready to take up advanced problems sooner.”’ 

The majority of the students of the high school never attend 
higher institutions of learning. The more important aim of the 
geial problems course is to give the social point of view to these 
students. 

The young teacher of social problems must guard himself 
wgainst too much use of college methods, although the advanced 
pupils of the class may be led to do more independent work than 
those in most secondary classes. In addition to occasional lectures, 
dass hours may be uesd for oral quizzes, individual reports by 
pupils, and debates upon sociological questions. Pupils should be 
encouraged to talk while upon their feet. The live nature of the 
subject enables the teacher to arouse a great deal of interest.’ 

Collateral reading in books and periodicals should be required 
of all pupils. The amount may vary from fifteen to thirty pages 
or more a week, depending upon the material available and the 
ability of the pupil. Assignments should be definite; otherwise 
much of the reading will become superficial browsing in periodicals. 
A judicious use of fiction and biography is desirable. Written and 
oral reports of reading should be called for. 

In at least eighteen of the courses reported to the writer, a 
term paper is required; in several others short papers are required. 
The preparation of such a theme—500 to 1000 words long—is a 
valuable exercise, especially if correlated with English. The 
English teacher should assist in methods of research, analysis of 
waterial, and writing, and English credit may be given for the 
paper. 

In teaching social problems in the high school, not much can 
be done in the way of sociological excursions because such trips 
may lead to places of vice. Continual observation should be en- 
mg however, for the course must never be divorced from 
realities. 

The note-book, the bulletin board, clippings, and the card in- 
dex are useful devices whose use needs no explanation here.” 





‘Sometimes the class may elect a chairman from its number and carry 
o the recitation under its own direction during a portion of the course, 
og being present to advise and to answer questions when ap- 
ed to. 


See Towne, “Suggestions to teachers,” Social Problems, pp. xv-xviii. 
Also, Cheever, “The content of the course in sociology in a normal school,” 
N.E. A., Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 1914, pp. 559-60. 
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The difficulty of finding a suitable teacher is likely to be the 
most serious obstacle met by the principal who introduces a course 
in social problems. The teacher is always the most important 
factor in instruction, next to the pupil himself. No accumulation 
of evidence in favor of the new course should blind one to the 
difficulty of adapting the subject matter to the capacity of the 
pupil. Abstract, disputed, often delicate questions will rise in 
mixed classes of adolescents. Nevertheless, as already pointed out, 
teachers qualified to handle the subject are becoming easier to 
secure. 

Sympathy, maturity, interest, insight, initiative, tolerance, en- 
thusiasm, broad experience in meeting life’s problems, and experi- 
ence in teaching are important. To qualities such as these should 
be added general and special academic training. In organizing and 
teaching a new subject, special preparation is important. The 
teacher should be well grounded in the fundamental principles of 
sociology; he should have clear ideas of what constitutes normal 
society as well as a knowledge of abnormal social conditions. The 
more the teacher knows of social conditions by actual contact with 
people of all classes, the better prepared is he to give his pupils 
accurate information and to develop in them a proper social 
attitude. 

Since only a very few large high schools would need an instrue- 
tor to devote all his time to teaching social problems, the student 
who desires to become a social problems teacher should also qualify 
to instruct in other social sciences, such as history, government, and 
economies. 


5. Content—Textbook—Periodicals—Library. In the organi- 
zation of a course in social problems, the teacher will be embar- 
rassed by a wealth of material. The problems are omnipresent, and 
the books dealing with them have become legion, but so far there 
has been little agreement as to the content of the course. 

Authorities do agree that formal, scientific sociology has no 
place in the secondary schools. This statement does not mean that 
the treatment should be unscientific, but rather that the youth is 
not so able as the adult to grasp principles and to make generaliza- 
tions. The high school pupil can learn that there are human prob- 
lems, and it is well that he should be given some knowledge of s0- 
ciety more systematic than he can get from the partisan press and 
the talk of the street. 

Important problems demanding attention are those touching 
population, including race problems, migration, and urban growth; 
the family, including marriage and heredity; labor problems; de- 
fectives and delinquents; and poverty, religion, socialism, and edu- 
cation. 

The discussion of many of these problems in a mixed class 
of adolescents is difficult. Vice must be handled cautiously if at 
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all; the youthful mind, morbidly curious about wrong, must be 
kept pure. Racial, religious, and political prejudices are likely 
to be touched upon, but here is the teacher’s opportunity for devel- 
oping human sympathy and tolerance. 

The course should be built about some central idea which will 
wify it and tend to develop a simple social philosophy in the 
pupil’s mind. Such a unifying idea will contribute idealism to 
what might otherwise be a mere objective treatment of social ills. 

The content of the textbook goes far, with most teachers, to 
determine the content of the course. Hence, an examination of 
the textbooks most widely used in high school courses—Ellwood’s 
Sociology and Modern Social Problems and Towne’s Social Prob- 
lems—will give to the reader an idea of the prevailing types of 
courses. 

At Pasadena (California) High School a one-semester course 
in ‘civic problems’’ is taught by Mr. R. L. Ashley.’ After a pre- 
liminary treatment of social organization, control, and aims, he 
presents problems under three heads—social, economic, and polit- 
ical. This course is similar in plan to the proposed year’s course in 
“problems of American democracy.’” 

At Los Angeles (California) High School a unique course has 
been developed by Miss Stewart. She saw the possibility of basing 
a course upon Nearing’s Social Adjustment. The book is used 
as ‘a point of departure’’ rather than as a text; it furnishes the 
key-word, ‘‘adjustment.’’ Miss Stewart says, ‘‘We make adjust- 
ment, not the problem, the thing. Adjustment is man’s normal con- 
dition; problems are things that interfere with adjustment; such 
institutions as education make for adjustment.’’ 

In the beginnings of the movement to teach social problems in 
the high schools, college texts were used, but now several texts have 
been written especially for high school classes.” 

Dealey’s Sociology, Wright’s Practical Sociology, and Gillette’s 
Constructive Rural Sociology have all been used in high schools, 
but while they are excellent college texts, they are not adapted to 
high school use. Nearing’s Social Adjustment has been used suc- 
cessfully, but it was written for general reading and not for class 
study. Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems is the 
the text most widely used in high schools heretofore. It is perhaps 
better adapted to the use of the high school pupil than any of the 
other college texts. 





‘Head of the Department of Social Science, Pasadena High School; 
author of Ashley’s American Federal State, etc. 


*See, “The social studies in secondary education,” by the Committee on 
Social Studies of the N. E. A. Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
nd Education. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 28, pp. 


*See last page for bibliography. 
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Introduction to Sociology is the title of a new book by Doctor 
E. S. Bogardus. This book gives an analysis of the factors affect- 
ing social progress, closing with a chapter on the scientific outlook 
for social progress. Following each chapter are exercises for study 
and class discussion, together with reading references and research 
topics, each divided into two parts—one for beginning and the 
other for advanced students. It is designed for junior college, 
normal school, and university classes in sociology. While it is not 
intended to be used as a secondary school textbook, it should be 
in the high school library for the use of both teacher and class. 

Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick is the author of a new book en- 
titled Fundamentals of Sociology, which treats sociology from the 
standpoint of education. The author is ‘‘convinced that sociology 
may be of as much value to education as psychology.’’ This book 
is adapted to the use of normal schools, and might well be used in 
a high school normal training course. 

In the judgment of the writer of this monograph, the two 
textbooks best adapted to the use of the high school class in sociol- 
ogy are Towne’s Social ‘Problems and Miss Stewart’s Social Prob- 
lems: Outlines and References. The former is an excellent text 
written for high school pupils. It presents a clear and interesting 
discussion of concrete social problems, with perhaps too little atten- 
tion to principles; but a wholesome spirit of optimism is a notice- 
able feature of the bock. The topical outline is a good syllabus. 
Well chosen exercises and reading references follow each chapter. 

Miss Stewart’s bock is a syllabus or textbook in outline form 
which grew out of the course based upon Nearing’s Social Adjust- 
ment. ‘‘Social adjustment”’ is the central idea of the course. Prob- 
lems are brought in after a viewpoint has been established; for 
example, crime comes under ‘‘Ego or Socius.’’ Part I consists of 
outlines which may be used by the teacher in lecturing and by 
the pupil in studying. Each chapter outline closes with a vocab- 
ulary of terms, reading references, and topies for recitation and 
review. Part II consists of nearly 600 topical references, arranged 
alphabetically like the cards in a ecard catalog, with from one to 
fifteen references under each topic. At the end of Part I is a 
select bibliography of books suitable for a social problems library. 
This book is a valuable syllabus for use in normal schools, high 
schools, and junior colleges. 

A choice between these two books will depend upon the teach- 
er’s preference for the textbook or the syllabus method, upon the 
library available for the use of the class, and upon the previous 
training of the class in the use of the library. The ideal plan would 
be for the pupil to have both books. 

A good library is as essential for good teaching of the social 
studies as is a shop for manual training, but far less expensive; 
hence the social science teacher should not hesitate to ask for the 
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needed books and periodicals.* 

In a live and growing study such as social problems, much of 
the subject matter must be sought in current periodicals. The 
Survey is perhaps the best periodical for the use of the social prob- 
lems class. Special rates may be secured for school clubs, so that 
each pupil may have his own copy. A judicious use may be made 
of newspaper articles and clippings, though care must be taken 
not to let the class discussion be taken up too largely by the excit- 
ing news of the hour. 


CONCLUSION 


The letters received from all parts of the country during the 
writer’s study of this problem indicate a powerful movement toward 
the ‘‘socialization’’ of secondary education. There is an unmis- 
takable tendency to place general welfare above scholastic traditions. 

Not only are history, civies, and economics being taught with 
emphasis upon their social aspect, but many secondary schools have 
introduced courses in elementary sociology or social problems. 
Though most of these new courses are found in the Central and 
Western states, many educators in the Eastern and Southern states 
are heartily in sympathy with the movement. High school sociol- 
ogy is still largely in the experimental stage, but the favorable 
results already obtained convince the writer that, unless superficial, 
ill-advised teaching throws the movement into disrepute, within a 
few years social problems courses will be common. 

The million and a half youth in our fourteen thousand high 
schools are a vast potential army to be trained for warfare upon 
unsocial forces. In the past we have educated captains of govern- 
ment and industry; under political and social democracy it is 
imperative that we train also the privates who serve on the farm, 
in the shop, in the home, and at the polls. 

The phenomenon we have discussed—the introduction of soci- 
ology into the high schools—seems to be only one aspect of a larger, 
world-wide movement toward democracy and social progress. It 
isa recognition that the future welfare of humanity depends largely 
upon developing in our young people during the strategic age of 
adolescence the social point of view. 





See Towne, “Suggestions to teachers,” Social Problems, pp. xv-xviii. 


Among the books that will be found useful are general reference 
books, such as encyclopedias and year books; public documents (many of 
which are free); bulletins of sociological societies; sociological fiction and 
biography; textbooks in general sociology, and monographs dealing with 
special problems. 

The usefulness of the library may be increased by having, in addition 
to the usual author-title-subject catalog, a special card index for topical 
teferences covering the contents of the available books and magazines. 
Cards four by six inches are best for this purpose. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to supply additional references. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


During the first six months of the year 1917, at least twenty- 
five sociological books of importance were published. In this group, 
five may be mentioned as being of such a nature that they will 
find extensive use as text-books. ‘‘An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology,’’ by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will take a place along with McDougall’s ‘‘In- 
troduction to Social Psychology,’’ ‘‘Ross’ ‘‘Social Psychology,”’ 
and Cooley’s two books—although of an entirely different style and 
of a somewhat different nature from any of these books. It rep- 
resents a condensation of and an advance upon the author’s ‘‘So- 
ciology in its Psychological Aspects.’’ The author distinguishes 
between organic evolution and social evolution, explains the nature 
of social unity and social continuity, discusses the nature of social 
change under normal conditions and also under abnormal condi- 
tions. The role of instinct, intelligence, imitation, and sympathy 
in social life is treated. Social progress is traced to the underly- 
ing traits and dispositions of the individual, to the influence of the 
environment, and to the resultant aims and standards which the 
individual develops. 


The second text-book which may be mentioned is that by Paul 
L. Vogt, Ph.D., formerly professor of rural economics and 
sociology in the Ohio State University, entitled ‘‘An Introduction 
to Rural Sociology.’’ It will occupy a part of the field in 
which hitherto there has been but one main representative, namely, 
Gillette’s ‘‘Constructive Rural Sociology.’’ The book treats of 
such topics as the land question and rural welfare, rural health, 
rural morality, rural economic and social organizations, rural 
schools, and rural churches. Considerable attention is given to the 
history and problems of the village as a factor in rural life. The 
book is written largely from the standpoint of rural conditions in 
Mississippi Valley. Questions for study, topics for research, 
and reading references are given at the close of each chapter. 


Sociological principles have been applied for some time to 
various phases of life, but in the educational field with astonishing 
slowness. Recently, however, several writers have been contrib- 
uting to the field of educational sociology,—such as O’Shea, Dewey, 
King, Betts, Kirkpatrick, Dutton, Scott, Morgan. The first book 
to appear under the title of ‘‘An Introduction to Educational So- 
cology” is that by W. R. Smith, Ph.D., professor of sociology and 
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economics, Kansas State Normal School. The relation of the indi. 
vidual to the social group and to social organization is the starting. 
point. The classification of social groups by Cooley is utilized ex. 
tensively. The socialization of discipline, the socialization of the 
course of study, the social basis of utilitarian education, vocational 
aspects of a socialized education, and the essentials of the socialized 
school are major topics. 


In another field there is to be mentioned ‘‘The Social Teach. 
ings of the Prophets and Jesus,’’ by Professor Charles F. Kent, 
Ph.D.,—which will be used for text-book purposes. This book is 
perhaps the best interpretation—in a small compass—of the social 
teachings of the Old and New Testaments. No student of the Bible 
can afford to neglect Professor Kent’s treatise. The social interests 
of Moses, the social teachings of the prophets and sages, the social 
and economic teachings of Jesus and of Paul are important ques. 
tions which are discussed. A selected bibliography and subjects 
for discussion and investigation are added. 


The work of taking social inventories of communities or of 
given problems in communities has been rapidly spreading since 
the days of the Pittsburg Survey. The latest book in that field is 
entitled ‘‘Technique of Social Surveys,’’ and is written by Pro- 
fessor Manuel C. Elmer, Ph.D., of the University of Kansas. This 
handbook for making social surveys is based in part upon Dr. 
Elmer’s social survey experiences in Kansas and North Dakota 
and is exceedingly useful and suggestive. The only other book 
in this field is that by Dr. Carol Aronovici. 


Social workers in the United States will find the most valuable 
book of the first six months of this year to be Miss Mary Rich- 
mond’s ‘‘Social Diagnosis.’’ The author’s many years’ experience 
in dealing with problems of poverty has been analyzed and organ- 
ized and presented to the social worker in such a way that almost 
every form of case-work is represented. The volume is encyclopedic 
in its suggestions for doing case-work. No intelligent social worker 
ean afford to be without this treatise upon methods of rehabilitating 
individual cases of social defeat. 


In the field of immigration, the best book of the six months in 
question is ‘‘The Immigrant and the Community,’’ by Miss Grace 
Abbott. In regard to problems of delinquency and crime, ‘‘The 
Offender,’’ by B. G. Lewis and ‘‘Truancy and Non-Attendance in 
Chicago Schools,’’ by Abbott and Breckinridge, deserve special 
mention. ‘‘Conditions of Labor in American Industry,” by Lauck 
and Sydenstricker, and ‘‘A Seasonal Industry’’ (millinery), by 
Miss Van Kleeck are leading books appearing this year which deal 
with industrial questions. 
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